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Book Reviews 

A Manual on Land Registration. By Arthur Gray Powell, 
LL. D. The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 1917, pp. xv, 449. 

It is interesting to observe that although the draft of the 
Uniform Act prepared by the National Commissioners on Uni- 
form Laws was before the Georgia commission and legislature it 
was not followed closely in the Torrens Law as passed in 1917. 
It is evident that land registration is far from being in a condi- 
tion for uniform codification. There are two novel features in 
the Georgia Act: (1) By a simple proceeding the owner of a 
registered title is enabled to free it from registration, to de- 
Torrenize it, as it were. The owner is thus able to say to a 
purchaser: "If you don't like a registered title I will give you 
the other kind." (2) The holder of a duplicate certificate may 
take it at any time to the registrar's office and have all changes 
on the original noted on the duplicate. This enables a seller to 
show his title up to a period subsequent to the issuance of the 
certificate. It is doubtful whether this will facilitate land trans- 
fers to any great extent. In practice the question of title plays 
a small part in the negotiations; some method of determining the 
title is prescribed by law or by the parties and the actual 
discussion then turns on price, interest, loans and other business 
details. The author states: "The transactions which are likely 
to arise in the life of a land title are multiform. In the history 
of a land title we find it affected by deaths, marriages, trusts, 
disabilities, by odd and unusual provisions inserted by the whim 
of some eccentric owner, by debts, liens, encumbrances, tax sales 
and what not. A system which does not provide for all these 
things and provide for them in an understandable way is not 
likely to work smoothly in its earlier days." On the same page 
we find a statement that "Certificates for registered lands are 
as negotiable as bank stock or other legal securities." How cer- 
tificates for registered land can be negotiable in the face of all 
the transactions which are likely to arise in the life of a land 
title is beyond the comprehension of the reviewer. The only 
way that warehouse receipts, bills of lading, and stock certificates 
have been made negotiable has been to provide that no attach- 
ment or other lien shall be valid unless the certificate itself is 
seized. To make certificates for registered lands negotiable it 
would be necessary to have a similar provision and no execution, 
attachment, mechanics' lien, judgment lien, etc., etc., should 
be held valid unless possession be taken of the outstanding 
duplicate certificate for the land. 

The supplement contains the text of the Georgia Act with 
comment and citations from the reports of other states, and also 
the text and annotations of the American Uniform Act. As all 
land registration acts in the United States are more or less 
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alike, the discussion of the author will be valuable to practitioners 
outside the state of Georgia, for it contains the suggestions of 
the able author, one of the most distinguished of contemporary 
judges when he was a member of the Georgia Court of Appeals. 

A. M. Kidd. 

The Processes of History. By Frederick J. Teggart. New 
Haven, Yale University Press. 1918. pp. IX, 162. 

"Science is not a body of beliefs and opinions, but is "the 
orderly and systematic effort to find out" (p. 162). The prob- 
lem of human history is, as the author many times states it, to 
explain "how man everywhere has come to be as he is". Is 
history, then, in its usual sense, a science? And do historians 
follow a scientific method? In Professor Teggart's opinion his- 
torians have not fully utilized our vast accumulation of informa- 
tion regarding men's past activities and experiences, nor used this 
material scientifically, because they have assumed "that such an 
explanation would be afforded by a statement, in the form of 
a narrative, of what had happened in the past", exaggerating 
the dramatic method "of depicting personal character revealing 
itself in the stress of critical circumstances". What is wanted 
is not naive story-telling, but analytical studies — of the history 
of morals, of freedom, sea power, class struggles, religious re- 
vivals (35, 36, 105), and other individual conceptions, factors 
or institutions; utilizing for "the study of man" all the studies 
heretofore carried on in illogical isolation by anthropology, his- 
tory, geography, art, literature, religion, philology, politics, and 
economics (106, 159, 160). It is with the facts of history in 
this broad sense that he undertakes to deal. He accepts as 
"the minimal unit of history" "the continental mass of the Old 
World taken as a whole, and throughout the time occupied by 
the generations of men" (37, 43) ; and aims at results "of 
direct service in the consideration of human affairs" (123). 
He cautions us, however, that "while we are gradually escaping 
from the dominance of narrative we have not as yet acquired 
the width of outlook necessary for the pursuit of analysis on a 
truly humanistic basis" (36). 

Now "the undertaking in which" humanistic studies "are one 
and all engaged is the attempt to determine how the idea-sys- 
tems of men have come to be as we find them today" (160). 
Professor Teggart necessarily rejects, therefore, as inadequate 
the study of the mere forms of human organization, and insists 
throughout that the problem is one of intellectual development. 

The resolution to be "scientific" with which Mr. Teggart 
approaches his subject is impressive. The theory that geography 
is an absolute determinant of human types, the discredited con- 
ceptions of race-constants, physical and psychical, and the theory 
of economic determinism, are rejected as inadequate explana- 



